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Notes, 


RECENTLY DISCOVERED KEATS Mss. 

THE rediscovery, in October last, of the 
Woodhouse transcript of ‘The Fall of 
Hyperion,’ which differs in some important 
respects from the printed version of the 
poem, and contains, moreover, twenty-one 
additional lines, has already been made 
known. With the consent of Lord Crewe, the 
owner of the manuscript, this has just been 
published, and with his kind permission, 
obtained through the good oifices of Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, Lam enabled to communicate 
to students of Keats some further matters 
of considerable interest. At the end of the 
manuscript is a small collection of minor 
poems, most of which are already familiar ; 
but among them are two early poems which 
have never appeared in print, and there are 
some points arising from a ariel of the 
transcript which throw fresh light upon the 
poet’s work. The earliest poem included in 
our manuscript bears the date August, 1814 ; 
it is therefore, so far as we know, only 
prece: led among Keats’s Juvenilia by the 
‘Imitation of Spenser, which was written in 
1813, and published among the Poems” of 
1817. Of as little intrinsic value as its 
predecessor, it is, I think, of equal interest 


‘in the light it throws upon the influences 
|which affected his early work. It runs as 
| follows 
Fill for me a brimming bowl 
And let me in it drown my soul : 
Lut put therein some drug, designed 
To banish women from my mind : 
For I want not the stream inspiring 
That fills the mind with—fond desiring, 
But I want as deep a draught 
As e’er from Lethe’s wave was quaff d, 
From my despairing heart to charm 
The Image of the fairest form 

| That e’er my reveling eyes beheld, 
That eer my wandering fancy sp ell “a. 
In vain! Away I cannot chace 
The melting softness of that face 
The happiness of those bright EF yes, 
That breast—earth’s only Paradise. 
My sight will never more be blest ; 
For all I see has lost its zest : 
Nor with delight can I explore 
The classic page, or Muse’s lore 
Ilad she but known how beat my heart, 
And with one smile reliev'd its smart, 
I should have felt a sweet relief 
I should have felt “ the joy of grief.” 
Yet as a Tuscan mid the snow 
Of Lapland thinks on sweet Arno, 
Even so for ever shall she be 
The Halo of my Memory. 

Aug. 

Just as in the ‘Imitation of Spenser’ we 
only see the Elizabethan master through the 
veil of his later and more conventional 
imitators, so here we have the influence of 
the early poems of Milton acting upon the 
young poet, though he is only treating a 
conventional subject in a purely ‘conventional 
manner; and the lines are interesting as 
certainly Keats's first experiment in the 
measure which he learnt from Milton and 
Fletcher, and was afterwards to bring to 
a perfec tion in ‘ Fancy’ and ‘ The Eve of 

Mark. 

The next verses calling for comment are 
those entitled ‘A Song,’ of which the first 
line runs :— 

Stay, ruby-breasted warbler, stay. 

They were first printed by Lord Houghton 
among the early poems. but were omitted by 
Mr. Buxton Forman from his editions of 
Keats because, in a scrap-book 
** containing a mass of transcripts by George Keats 
from his brother's poetry, this poem is not only 
n in George's hand, but si gned G. K.’ instead 
of ‘J. K..’ and indeed it reads more like one of the 

offasi ms Which George is recorded to have produced 
then an early poem by John.” 
With this evidence before him Mr. Forman 
had no choice but to reject the lines ; but 
their appearance in the Woodhouse transcript 
puts a somewhat different complexion on the 
matter. It is highly probable, as I have 
shown elsewhere, that Woodhouse obtained 
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the poems for transcription from Brown, and, | by which Wordsworth referred to his sister 
moreover, that they were ail in Keats's auto- | Dorothy, and there can be little doubt that 
graph : and Brown is the last person who Keats intended to veil the identity of his 
could be expected to honour George Keats future sister-in-law under the same nom de 
by the preservation of one of his poems. plume. ’ : ; 
This sod cose though not conclusive against he next point upon which our manuscript 
the signature in the scrap-book, is at least throws new light is the identity of the friend 


as weighty ; and I incline myself to restore | to whom Keats addressed his fine sonnet 


the lines to John, though their quality is not 
such as to make that restoration an act of 
grace. If John indeed wrote them, he wrote 
them at a very early stage in his — career. 

A sonnet ‘On Peace’ is also found in the 
Woodhouse transcript. It runs as follows:— 
© Peace ! and dost thou with thy presence bless 
The dwellings of this war-surrounded Isle ; 

Sooth with placid brow our late distress, 

Making the triple Kingdom brightly smile ? 

Joyful I hail thy presence: and | hail 

The sweet companions that await on thee; 

Complete my joy—let not my first wish fail, 

Let the sweet mountain nymph thy favorite be, | 

With England's happiness proclaim Europa’s 
liberty. 

© Europe ! let not sceptred Tyrants see 

That thou must shelter in thy former state ; 

Keep thy chains burst, and boldly say thou art 

Give the Kings law—leave not uncurbed the (great *) 

So with the honors past thou ‘lt win thy happier 
fate ! 

The sonnet is undated in the manuscript, 
but we can hardly be wrong in assigning it 
to 1814 or 1815. It was obviously inspired 
either by Napoleon’s retirement to Elba or 
by the peace which followed upon the battle 
of Waterloo. ‘The weakness of the sonnet 
would lead us to favour the earlier date. 
Again we notice a reminiscence of the early 
poems of Milton (the “ sweet mountain 
nymph” being borrowed from ‘ L’Allegro’), 
whilst a phrase here and there suggests that 
Keats had already made the acquaintance of 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Poems’ of 1807. 

Another early poem shows the influence of 


beginning, 
O that a week could be an age! 


This sonnet was first published by Lord 
Houghton in the ‘ Life, Letters,’ &c., of 
1848, with the title Sonnet, ‘To John 
| Hamilton Reynolds’; and it is generally 
|attributed to February— March, 1818, when 
| Keats was at Teignmouth. No other manu- 
script of this poem is known to exist, so 
/that it seems probable that Lord Houghton 
| printed it from the Woodhouse transcript ; 
but it is headed there ‘To J. R.,’ which, as 
Mr. Colvin has reminded me, would un- 
doubtedly refer not to Reynolds—who always 
signed himself and was addressed J. H. 
Reynolds — but to James Rice, known to 
Keats and many of his circle as one of the 
wittiest and most lovable of men. Keats 
was in correspondence with Rice at the time 
when this sonnet is agreed to have been 
composed, so that there is no improbability 
in the matter; whilst it is quite easy to 
understand, when we consider the small part 
played by Rice in the literary life of Keats, 
how Lord Houghton might for the moment 
forget his existence, and interpret J. R. as 
referring to Reynolds. 

My last note upon the contents of this 
Woodhouse transcript deals with that 
pathetic sonnet written by Keats late in 1819 

The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone, 


| 


which is preserved in a somewhat different 
form from that given to the world by 
| Lord Houghton. In 1. 3 Woodhouse reads 


Wordsworth in a somewhat amusing way. | franced for /ight—far more in keeping with 
In 1816, probably early in the year, Keats | the spirit of the line, and more characteristic 
sent to his future sister-in-law, Georgiana | of Keats ; whilst still more striking is the 
Augusta Wylie, an “elegant” set of verses | fact that the second and third quatrains are 


in the manner of Moore, then fashionable. 
Their first line runs :— 

O come, Georgiana, the rose is full blown. 
These stanzas were not published till 1883, 
when they appeared in Mr. Buxton For- 
man’s monumental edition. They are to be 
found in the Woodhouse transcript, but for 
the name “Georgiana” in the first stanza is 
substituted “ my dear Emma”; and in the 
third stanza for “ And there, Georgiana,” we 
read “ There, beauteous Emma.” It will be 
remembered that Emma or Emmeline, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of metre, was the name 


transposed. A truly Shakspearian effect, 
always striven after by Keats in his later 
sonnets, and often attained as no other poet 
has attained it, is secured by the repetition 
of the word “faded” when it is reserved for 
the climax of the sonnet, and the general 
effect of the whole is immeasurably enhanced. 
Thus :— 
The day is gone, and all its sweets are gone ! 
Sweet voice, sweet lips, soft hand, and softer 
breast, 
Warm breath, tranced whisper, tender semitone, 
Bright eyes, shape, and lang rous 
waist! 
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Vanish'd unseasonably at shut of eve, 

When the dusk holiday—or holinight 
Of fragrant-curtain’d love begins to weave 

The woof of darkness thick, for hid delight : 
Faded the flower and all its budded charms, 

Faded the sight of beauty from my eyes, 

Faded the shape of beauty from my arms, 

Faded the voice, warmth, whiteness, paradise— 
But, as I’ve read love's missal through to-day, 

He ‘ll let me sleep, seeing I fast and pray. 

It is, of course, quite possible that another 
MS. of the poem was in the possession of 
Lord Houghton, and that he did not use the 
Woodhouse transcript in this instance; but 
the variation between the two versions is 
not, in my opinion, too great to be due to 
Lord Houghton alone. It must be remem- 
bered that the conception as to the duties of 
an editor were different in the middle of the 
last century from what they are to-day, and 
my examination of the MS. of ‘The Fall o 
Hyperion’ side by side with Lord Houghton’s 
printed text has revealed discrepancies even 
more striking than these. But, in any case, 
the version which I have just printed is 
undoubtedly authentic, and I believe that 
many students of Keats will think it superior 
to the other. 

Together with the Woodhouse transcript 
of * The Fall of Hyperion, and other Poems,’ 
Lord Crewe discovered a fragment of the 
autograph MS. of the ‘Ode to Fanny, 
which, apparently, was lost together with 


the transcript, and has never been collated | 


since its publication in 1848. It consists of 
one sheet containing stanzas 2 and 3, one 
bottom half-sheet with stanza 5, and one 


sheet with stanzas 6 and 7. The paper is | 


ordinary foolscap, and bears the water-mark 
Wilmott, 1818. The MS. not only preserves 


several rejected readings, but in some places | 


enables us to correct the printed text; for 
it seems unlikely that Keats, who did not 
prepare the poem for publication, wrote 
another copy of it. 

I print Lord Houghton’s version, with 
notes upon the variations to be observed in 
the MS. 

» 

Ah! dearest love, sweet home of all my fears, 

And hopes, and joys, and panting miseries,— 

To-night, if 1 may guess, dy beauty wears 

A smile of such delight, 

As brilliant and as bright, 

As when with ravish’d, aching, vassal eyes, 
Lost in soft amaze, 
I gaze, I gaze! 

There are no important variations in this 
stanza, though the punctuation is different. 
The note of interjection in line 1 is placed 
by Keats after Jove and not after Ah, and 
there is no comma after sears or joys. In 
1.4A smile of such delight” 


is altered to | 


“A smiling of delight,” and then the of is 
cancelled as though to make room for a mono- 
syllabic adjective ; but this was not supplied, 
and so Lord Houghton was obliged to restore 
the first reading. 


3. 
Who now, with greedy looks, eats up my feast ? 
What stare outfaces now my silver moon ? 
Ah! keep that hand unravish’d at the least ; 
Let, let, the amorous burn— 
But, prythee, do not turn 
The current of your heart from me so soon. 
O! save, in charity, 
The quickest pulse for me. 
The MS. preserves a false start for the first 
line, “My temples with hot jealous pulses 
beat.” In 1. 6 heart is cancelled for thoughts. 
Stanza 4 is wanting, and 5 shows no varia- 
| tions from the printed text. Lord Houghton 
| prints 6 and 7 thus:— 


6. 

I know it—and to know it is despair 
To one who loves you as I love, sweet Fanny! 
Whose heart goes flutt’ring for you every where, 

Nor, when away you roam, 

Dare keep its wretched home, 
| Love, love alone, his pains severe and many : 
Then, loveliest ! keep me free, 
| From torturing jealousy. 


| Ah! if you prize my subdued soul above 

The poor, the fading, brief pride of an hour : 

Let none profane my Holy See of love, 

Or with a rude hand break 
The sacramental cake : 
Let none else touch the just new-budded flower 
If not—may my eyes close, 
Love! on their last repose. 

Stanza 6 seems to have given Keats some 
trouble, for the following false starts are 
| preserved :— 

I know it! yet sweet Fanny I would feign 

Knoll for a mercy on my lonely hours. 

| Iknowit: yet sweet Fanny I would feign 

| Cry your soft mercy for a...... 

|For “Fanny,” “girl” was first written, 
| but immediately cancelled. The last part of 
| the stanza differs substantially from Lord 
Houghton’s version. It runs thus :— 

| Nor when away you roam, 

| Dare keep its wretched home. 

| Love, Love alone has pains severe and many : 


When loneliest keep me free 
From torturing jealousy. 
It will be agreed that the change in the 
punctuation at the end of 1. 5 and the MS. 
| reading in 1. 6 of Aas for his much improve 
the sense. On the alteration of 1. 7 it should 
be remarked that Keats’s u's and n’s are always 
much alike, as any one acquainted with his 
autograph MSS. can testify ; but the IV" at 
the beginning of the line is unmistakable, 
and the absence of the note of interjection 
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= 
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corroborates the view that the reading re- | on by the Court of Rome to destroy so redoubted 


corded above is what Keats intended. It is, 
moreover, far more effective. 

In stanza 7 there is little 
remark upon. - the last line Keats wrote 
st 1848, 


ist. Lord Houghton printed /ost in 
but in the Aldine edition corrected to /ast. 
Mr. Buxton Forman, regarding the Aldine 


‘est as a misprint (as, indeed, it is quite likely 
to have been), reproduced in his editions the 
eading of the first edition. 


E RNEST DE SLLINCOU RT. 
” Grove Place, Oxford 
FATHER PAUL SARPI IN EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


See ante 


p44) 


ANOTHER intimate friend of Father Paul's, 
even more so than Wotton, was that truly 
excellent man William Bedell, afterwards 
Bishop of Kilmore, in Ireland. Sir Henry 
Wotton, in a letter which he addressed to 
King Charles I. in Bedell’s interest, uses this 
expression: ** This is the Man whom Padre 
Bi sulo took (I may say) into his very Soul ” 
‘ Life,’ p Bedell was chaplain to Sir 
Her iry Wotton in Venice for eight years, 
ind Burnet, in his life of the bishop, has 
many sympathetic references to Father Paul, 
and what follows may suttice in the way of 
jnotation (p. 7) 


hequa 


32). 


Paulo was then the Divine of the State, a 
ly eminent for vast learning and a most 
umated prudence; and was at once one of 
the gre atest Divines, and of the wisest Men of his 
But to commend the celebrated Historian of 
uncil of Trent, is a thing so needless that I 
may well stop; yet it must needs raise the Character 
Bedell much, that an Italian, who, besides the 
caution that is natural to the Countrey, and the 
‘that obliged one in his circumstances to 

e than ordinary distrust of all the World, was 
tyed up by the strictness of that Government to a 


n 


us 


the ¢ 


reservedness with all pec 
andasSir] 


yreat 

Bedell into his very Soul ; enry Wotton 
wssured the late King, 
i¢ inwardest thoughts of his Heart, and professed 


that he had learnt more from him in all the parts 
of Divinity, whether Speculative or Practical, than 
from any he had ever conversed with in his whole 

fe. So great an intimacy with #0 extraordinary a 
person is enough to raise a Character, were there 
10 more to be added. P. Paulo went furthe r, for 
he assisted him in acquiring the Italian Tongue, in 
which Bedell became such a Master, that he spoke 


it as one born in Italy, and penned all the Sermons 
en preached, either in Italian or Latine ; 
this last it will appear 


n 
n 


Pen yet remaining, that he had a true Roman Stile, 
inferior to none of the Modern Writers, if not equal 
to the An ients. +The intimacy between them 
~rew so great and so publick, that when P. Paulo 

vounded by those Assassinates that were set 


divergence to! 


an Enemy, upon the failing of which attempt a 
Guard was set on him by the Senate, that knew 
how to value and preserve so great a Treasure ; and 
much precaution was used before any were admitted 
to come to him, Bedell was excepted out of those 
rules, and had free access to him at all times.’ 


Towards the close of the year in which he 
published his * Life of William Bedell, Bishop 
of Kilmore,’ viz., 1685, Bishop Burnet visited 
the city of Venice. By this time Father Paul 
was dead nearly sixty-three years, and the 
following is the only reference Burnet makes 
to him. I must say there is such an air 


of indifferency in his remarks as we should 


ple, yet took | 


He communicated to him ' 


scarcely expect from a man who wrote the 
life of one of Father Paul's dearest friends 
(‘ Letters,’ ed. 1687, p. 109) :— 


“T went to the Covent of the Servi but I found 
Father Paul was not in such consideration there 
as he is elsewhere; I asked for his Tomb, but they 
made no account of him, and seemed not to know 
where it was ; it is true, the Person to whom I was 
recommended was not in Venice, so perhaps they 
refined too much in this matter. had great 
Discourse with some at Venice concerning the 
Memorials out of which F. ?au/ drew his History, 
which are no doubt all preserved with great care 
in their Archives, and since the Transactions of the 
Council of 7'rent, as they are of great Importance, 
so they are become now much controverted by the 
ditferent. relations that F. Pan’, and Cardinal 
Pallavicini have given the World of that matter; 
the only way to put an end to all disputes in matter 
of fact is to Print the Originals themselves. 


In a letter, without date, and from the 
initials addressed to Sir Henry Goodier, Dr. 
Donne mentions Father Paul by name and 
no more (p. 144) :— 

‘Justinian the Venetian is gone hence, and one 
Carraw come in his place: that State [Venice] hath 
taken a fresh pe te at a Friar, who refused to 
absolve a Gentleman, because he would not expresse 
in confession what books of Father Paul, and such, 
he knew to be in the hands of any others; the State 
commanded him out of that territory in three hours 
warning, and he hath now submitted himeelf, and 
is returned as prisoner for Mantua, and so remains 
as yet.” 
As far as I can make out, this is the only 


|mention by Donne of Father Paul in the 


collection of ‘ Letters’ published by his son 
in 1651. Turning, however, to ‘ The Life and 
Letters of John Donne’ (2 vols., 1899), by 
Mr. Gosse—what a wealth of most interest- 


ling matter he has brought together in this 


by the productions of his | 


| 


| 


delightful biography, worthy alike of his 
subject and of himself !—I find the following 
bequest in Dr. Donne’s will (vol. ii. p. 360) : 

“To Doctor King ry executor I give that medal 
of gold of the synod of Dort which the estates 
pre sented me withal at the Hague as also the two 
pictures of Padre Paolo and Fulgentio which hang 
in the parlour at my house at Paul's. 


-— 
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The late Rev. Dr. Hannah, in his edition of 
Bishop Henry King’s ‘Poems,’ 1843, prints 
the will of the latter (p. eviii), but I cannot 
see that he, in his turn, bequeathed the 
yortraits above mentioned. He _ probably 
disposed of them in his lifetime to some 
member of his family ; indeed, from a remark 
in the will, this is very likely. 

The following passage is taken from a letter, 
without date, written by Bishop Bedell to 
Dr. Samuel Ward, of Cambridge. It is printed 
in Dr. Richard Parr's ‘ Life of Archbishop 
Usher,’ 1686, and how it came to be included 
in that biography is not quite apparent. 
Bishop Bedell died on 7 February, 1642; the 


letter must therefore have been written before | 


that time (p. 445) :— 

“Touching the Propositions of Molina opposed 
by the Dominicans, and the Letters of Hippolytus 
de Monte-Peloso, Lam glad you have met with them : 
For I sent you the Originals which P. Paulo gave 
me upon occasion of speech with him touching that 
Controversy, reserving no Copy to my self. The 
occasion was the contention of the Jesuits and 
Dominicans before Pope Clement the 8". And those 
Letters were week by week sent from Rome to Padre 
Paulo, of the carriage of the Business. When you 
find a trusty Messenger, 1 desire you to send me 
them.” 

At the close of this folio there are a number 
of interesting letters of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, one of them being ‘A Letter from 
Padre Paulo (Author of the History of 
the Council of Trent) to the Abbot of 
St. Medard,’ and dated “From Venice this 
22d of July, 1608.” 

James Howell, in his ‘Survay of the Sig- 
norie of Venice,’ 1651, has these references 
to Father Paul : — 

* She | Venice] hath allso two very eminent men, 
the one a sound Divine, the other a learned Casuist, 
that have a pension from the Republic, who are 
allwayes ready in case She have any contestation 
with Rome, to defend and vindicat Her by public 
writing, and to satisfy the world of her proceeding, 
as Paolo Servita did.”—P. 8. 

“The Senat with much maturity ponder'd these 
Breves, and therupon sent to po with their 
learnedst Counsellors in the Civill Lawes, amongst 
whom they admitted Paul of Venice, of the Order 
of the Servites, an eminent Divine and Canonist, 
with other Padouan Doctors, to consult what 
answer they shold return the Pope.”—P. 147. 

A. 
(To be continued.) 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES : THEIR 
Recistration.—I have recently occa- 
sion, in investigating a question of Indian 
archeology, to search for photographs and 
lantern slides illustrating the matter. The 
Government of India published in 1900 a 


Indian Antiquities’ existing in Calcutta and 
London. To begin with, this list has not been 
brought up to date, and further, a large 
proportion of the negatives are at Calcutta, 
and not easily accessible to English students. 
I would suggest that you should open your 
columns to a general discussion on the 
question of the collection and registration of 
photographs and lantern slides for scientific 
purposes. The art of photography is now so 
generally known, and half-tone blocks are so 
largely used in the magazines and illustrated 
papers of the day, that there must be an 
enormous stock of pictures and_ blocks 
in existence which would be most valu- 
able for the illustration of scientific and 
educational books and contributions to the 
proceedings of learned societies. It is needless 
to say that if existing photographs and blocks, 
free from the cunninalians attaching to 
copyright, could be made available in this 
way, the cost of illustrations would be greatly 
reduced. Some societies — such as_ the 
Hellenic, the Geological, and the Anthropo- 
logical Institute—are doing something in the 
way of collecting photographs relating to 
their special subjects. It seems a practical 
suggestion that each scientific society should 
open a register, and invite photographers and 
publishers tofurnish entries of theirnegatives 
and blocks, giving the address of the owner 
and the terms on which the use of such illus. 
trations would be allowed to scientific and 
literary men. Whether Government should 
be moved to establish an official registry office 
for India and the colonies is another question. 
I am quite conscious of the difficulties which 
surround the matter, and I now venture to 
place the subject before your readers in the 
hope that from the discussion some useful 
suggestions may be contributed towards the 
solution of the problem. EMERITUS. 

[We think the scheme a good one, but are not 
prepared to insert lists ourselves, as the demands 
on our space are pressing. | 


Cot. Licut’s Pusiications.—In 
the corrigenda volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ a correction is made 
which needs contradiction. In the original 
article on Col. William Light, who founded 
Adelaide in South Australia, he is credited 
with the publication of two books, ‘ Views 
of Sicily’ (London, 1822, “by Major Light”) 
and ‘Views of Pompeii’ (London, 1828, “by 
William Light, Esq., late on the Staff of the 
Army under the Duke of Wellington in the 
Peninsula”). These are in the corrigenda 
volume unnecessarily and wrongly attributed 


‘List of the Photographic Negatives of | to Sir Henry Light, who was author of 


| 
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‘ Travels in Egypt’ in 1s18. I need but point 
out that when Major Light's ‘Views of Sicily 


appeared Sir Henry Light was a captain in; 


the Royal Artillery. The authorship of 
‘Views of Sicily’ is vouched for on the title- 
page. I had no idea of any doubt on the 
subject when, in 1901, Messrs. Sampson Low 
published my book ‘The Founders of Penang 
and Adelaide.’ A. Francis STEUVART. 


Parenr Mepictnes.—These do not appear 
to be anywhere defined in the ‘ H.E.D.’ under 
‘Patent’; and the only illustrative quota- 
tions of the term are misleading, being given 
under “3. Of an invention: Protected or 
covered by letters patent,” &e. At the time 
to which these quotations refer patent medi- 
cines were so protected, but this is not the 
case with one in a thousand of the so-called 
“patents” which now aftlict humanity. They 
are simply proprietary medicines bearing a 
Government stamp. The distinction is of 
some importance, and ought to have been 
explained. C. B. 


Earpick.”—William Fisher, priest in the 
Minster of Sheppey (Kent), by his will, 
proved 5 June, 1505, gave “to the Shrine 
of St. Sexburga a little crucifix with a ere 
pike of silver.” The will was proved at 
Canterbury, in the Archdeacon’s Court 
(vol. x.). Artuur Hussey. 
lankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 

The ‘N.E.D.” has one earlier quotation, dated 
] 

“ SWEDENBORGIANISM ” IN PHILADELPHIA.— 
The late Dean Hole, in his ‘ A Little Tour in 
America,’ is made to assert, on p. 323, that 
among the places of worship in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the year 1725, there was 
“one Swedenborgian.” As, however, the 
“New Church,” commonly called “Sweden- | 
borgian, was not organized in America | 
before 1788, the Dean’s statement is mani- 
festly erroneous—he probably meant 1825. 

Cuaries HIGHam. 

The ‘D.N.B., xlvii. 
305, says: ‘“*He was continued in ottice by 
Elizabeth, resigning office early in 1563.” In 
fact, he had already tled to Flanders before 
10 January, 1561 2 (‘Cal. S.P., Span., Eliz.,’ | 
vol. i. p. 224). Jouxn B. 


New Year's Eve 1x Baskisu.—Christmas 
Eve is noche Luent in Castilian; and the 
Baskish gaton is the literal translation of 
that. Gab on! or Gau on! is also used for | 
the nightly salutation “Good night!” the 
Basks not using the plural as the Castilians | 
do when they say, “Buenas noches!” As 


| 
Christmas was once the beginning of the 


civil as well as of the ecclesiastical year, the 
Basks still call New Year’s Eve ga/on tsar or 
sar, literally “old good night.” They do not 
apply this term, as one might have expected, 
to Twelfth Night. They call Christmas Day 
equ or equn, or equa bervi (or barri), 
“new day.” New Year's Day is urthetse, 
from urte (or urte)=year, and hatse or 
haste=beginning. The Epiphany is 7ru- 


Fania, a word which has not yet, I believe, 


been explained. Can the syllable tr be in 
any way connected with frovs (rors)? The 
good in noche Luent reminds one, of course, 
of “Good Friday” as translating ‘ Vendredi 
Saint.” Epwarp 8. Dopason. 


** twenty-fifth chapter 
of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays,’ Book L., is an elabo- 
rate and substantial disquisition ‘Of the 
Institution and Education of Children,’ as 
Florio expresses the title. Somewhat before 
the middle, after showing how the young 
man should comport himself when beginning 
to make his way into society, the essayist ap- 
propriately quotes from Seneca, “ Licet sapere 
sine pompa, sine invidia.” Then he proceeds, 
“Fuye ces images regenteuses,” &c. This ex- 
»ression Florio renders, “ Let himavoid those 
yyall images of the world,” &c. “ Proso- 
poyall” does not seem to have won the favour 
of a MS. commentator on the copy of Florio 
which prompts this note, for he has wantonly 
put his pen through it and inserted “im- 
perious,” as an epithet more to his mind. 
Probably ** Prosopoyall” was foredoomed to 
neglect, but it need not greatly disturb any 
scholarly reader of Florio, and, at any rate, 
it is interesting in itself as illustrative of 
the translator’s vocabulary. “ Prosopopeyall 
gravitie” occurs in the essay ‘Of Experience.’ 
Other examples would be useful. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOM IN SOMERSETSHIRE.— 
Lake’s /iulmouth Packet for 30 December, 
1904, remarks :— 

“A curious Christmas - Eve custom, known as 
‘burning the faggots,’ is observed in many inns in 
Somerset. Ashen faggots are thrown on the fire, 
and as soon as the bands have burst the customers 
are allowed to help themselves out of large cans 
of ale produced by the landlord.” 

Harry Hens. 


NATHANAEL Taubman. — The _ literary 
achievements of this chaplain R.N. are 
duly chronicled in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
When ashore he lived in the parish of St. 
Margaret, Westminster. On 8 November, 
1711, Taubman, having in view ‘the par- 
ticular perills I am soon to be exposed to,” 


( 
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made his will, and “having,” as he says, 
“neither wife nor children of my owne,’ 
was able to leave liberal bequests to his five 
sisters—Jane, Abigail, and Savy Taubman, 
of the city of Dublin, spinsters ; Elizabeth 
Cumberford, also of Dublin : and Eleanor 
Warren, residing near that city. An uncle, 


Thomas Taubman, of St. Martin’s-in-the- | 


Fields, woodmonger, is likewise mentioned. 
The will was proved on 12 March, 1723/4 
(P.C.C. 71, Bolton). Gorpon GoopwIiy. 


“Larers”: Bevan.—A much later use of 
larcin than any given in the ‘N.E.D.’ list of 
quotations is to be found in a poem entitled 
‘Christmas,’ which is set out in a foot-note to 
Letter iv. of the ‘Parochial Letters from a 
Beneficed Clergyman to his Curate,’ pub- 
lished in 1829. The line runs :— 

Committed on the long “ half year” a larcin, 
the latter word riming with “parsing,” and 


so showing that the final g was not sounded. | 
The poem, which runs to some 200 lines, | 


abounds in points, as do the letters. I am 
afraid the author is one of those “ whose 
memorials have perished with him,” or almost 
so. .\ pencil note states him to be the Rev. 
— Bevan, of Worcester College. The letters 
show him to have been earnest and practical: 
the poem, clever and jovial. Perhaps some 
kindly pen will be able to give him an 
enduring niche in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ as 
he seems to have mt ons a place among those 
honoured in our ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
INGLEBY. 
Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. 


Oucries, 


Wer must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
,- order that the answers may be sent to them 
direct. 


ENGLISHMEN HOLDING PostTIONS UNDER 
ForreicN GoverNMENTs.—Can any readers 
oblige me with the names of Englishmen 
who are occupying important positions under 
foreign Governments, or have occupied them 
in the past? Examples which occur to me are 
Kaid Maclean, at present, and Sir John Acton, 
who was Prime Minister at Naples at the end 
of the eighteenth century. R. pe C. 

[** Chinese * Gordon is a notable instance. | 


Eron Lists: Mr. Ciayton’s CoLLection. 
—Among the late Mr. Chetwynd-Stapylton’s 
yapers is a letter from Lord Monson, written 
in 1861, in the course of which occurs the 
following passage :— 


“T have had a letter from Mr. Lambert Larking, 


’! the antiquary of Kent, and he tells me of Mr. 


Clayton having the largest and oldest collection of 
| Eton Lists he ever saw...... Mr. Clayton's collection 
| contains a Montem List about 1743.” 
| Can any reader tell me anything about this 

Mr. Clayton, or where his collection now is? 
R. A. Austen Leics. 
8, St. James’s Street, 8.W. 


Srrauan, Pustrsuer.— Who carries on the 
business of Alexander or Alfred Strahan, who 
was a publisher in London in the seventies? 
I want to get particulars of a book he issued 
about 1875. W. J. Jounston. 

[Alexander Strahan’s books are now divided 
among Messrs. Isbister, Messrs. Sonnenschein, and 
Messrs. Kegan Paul.]} 

“Harpist.”’—This is a vile word, the earliest 
example of which, according to the *H.E.D.,’ 
is 1613-16, W. Browne, ‘ Brit. Past.,’ ii. v. :— 

That Oeagrian harpist, for whose lay, 

Tigers with hunger pinde and left their pray. 
The Guardian (24 September, 1890) is also 
cited for “ Mr. John Thomas, harpist to the 
Queen.” The ‘D.N.B.’ has not escaped the 
word. Was the older form “harper,” which 
has furnished a number of people with a 
pleasant surname, not fine enough or too 
old-fashioned ? A. R. Bay ey. 


Hour or Sunset at WaAsnHINGTon. — At 
what time does the sun set on 15 December 
at Washington? E. N. 


Lavuret Crowns at — Is there 
any authority for the common statement 
that the crowns of the Olympian victors were 
formed from the Alexandrian laurel Danaé 
(or Ruscus) racemosa ? 

H. N. 
| “THe HUNGRY FoRTIES.”—This phrase has 
been repeatedly used by Mr. Chamberlain, 
now appears frequently in political 
‘leading articles. When and where was it 
used first ? C. B. A. 
HALts or THE City there 
many of these halls in existence that are not 
used by their respective companies?! I believe 
' that the Pewterers’ Hall is let to a firm of 
hatters, but I am desirous of knowing 
whether others are used for similar purposes. 


. . 


Core or Bramsuiti.—How did the Copes 
of Bramshill get the baronetcy ? 
Tuomas BrowNwELt. 


[We presume that the pedigree given in Burke 
represents the received view of the descent. ] 

James AND Jane Hocartu. —I have 
amongst my collection of memorial rings one 


| 

1, 
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with a large oval head surrounded by small 
garnets and containing a plait of brown hair; 
it is engraved inside * In memory of James 
and Jane Hogarth.” I should be much 


obliged for any information on the identity | 


A. Crisp. 


In which of Kings- 
quotation | 


of these Hogarths. Frep. 
KINGSLEY QvorTarion,- 
ley’s novels the following 
occur 
“There is no becaus 
constituted d fYerently, 
it were, through ditterent-c 


Gees 


e in anything. We all are 


oloured spectacles.’ 
Amy SAMUEL. 


Rorer.—I am trying to trace the ancestry 
of John Henry Roper , who was a subscriber 
and member of “ Lloyd's” from 1837 to 
He is supposed to be the youngest son 
Noah Rope r, of Hough-on-the- Hill, Lincoln- 

shire, but there is no mention of any one of 
this surname in the registers there. He 
married Harriot Seagood. 

Leorotp A. VIpLer. 


ne House, Rye. 


Sornenn’s Loypon Resipence.—A perusal 
of the list of houses (10 S. ii, 425) to the 
fronts of which tablets have been atlixed at 
the instance of the Duke of Bedford, which 
includes one upen 27, vuthampton ‘Street, 


The St 


Covent Garden, to David Garrick, prompts | 


me to register a regret that no medallion, 

either Society of Arts, London County 
Council, or private, has ever marked the 
spot where E iward Askew Sothern, creator 
of the inimitable Lord Dundreary, lived for | 
a time and died. The *‘D.N.B.’ chronic les 

that he passed away in a house “in Vere 
Street, Cavendish Square.” But did not this 
famous actor in reality occupy rooms at | 
332, Oxford Street, over a branch of the 


Sun Otfice? This, at any rate, has always 
heen pointed out to me as the actual place 
where his decease occurred on 21 January, 
1881. Is it too late to hope for the com- 
memorative plaque in this case also ? 
Ceci, CLARKE. 

{Sothern lived for some years in Wright’s Lane, 
Hamp stead, in a house with other theatrical and | 
musical associations. | 


Mercury.’ (See 2™ S. x. 238.)— 
Will Mr. C. Gotprye, of Paddington, or heirs, 
allow his copies of the Suffolk Mercury or 
St. Edmund's Bury Post, 1717-1731, to be 
inspected by me? Herbert Norris. 

16, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park 

Fapep Haxpwritixc.— Many years ago [| 
asked the readers of *N. & Q.’ if any one 


knew the means of reviving the ink of the 
handwriting in old manuscripts, and I ob- 


and the refo re see things, as | 


tained a very prompt and useful reply, sug- ; 
gesting a formula with some fanin mixture. 
This | have since lost. Would any one be | 


kind enough again to indicate it? ) 

THe O'NEILL. 

59, Rua das Flores, Lisbon. 
Recipes m4 - viving faded handwriting will be 

found at 6 249, 355; vi. 71, 91 


THORS OF QuoTaTIONs WANTED.— 
Heu : vitam perdidi, operose nihil agendo. 
* lt pathos be a sense of loss, a deep longing, 
mingled with melancholy. 
3. Che par sorriso, ed ¢ dolore. 
4. OF what great contemporary was it said, ‘‘he 
|} was always “beating about the bush without 
starting the hare”? Quoted in ‘Studies of a 


| 
| Biograp I believe. 
Luna minores. Which may 


| 2. Velut inter ignes, ! 
of | have suggested Wotton’s “ Ye meaner beauties of 


the night. 
| 6. If I forget, 
The salt creek may forget the ocean. 
In Hardy's * Woodlanders.’ 
W. L. Poore. 
Montevideo, 
(5. Velut, 
| Kenninoton. —Will some student of old 
Kennington and its immediate vicinity kindly 
send me privately a résumé of the literary 
|and other worthies who lived in or were asso- 
ciated with that part of London ? 
L. R. Bresvar. 
outh 


* &c., is from Horace, ‘Odes,’ I. xii 


Percy House, 8 


Rev. Ranpotpu Marriorr. — He married 
Diana Feilding, a daughter of George Feilding 
(son of Basil, fourth Earl of Denbigh). Who 
was he—when and where born, baptized, 
married, died, and buried? Does any por- 
trait of him exist, and where ? Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 5. W. 


'"—The following 
Pitt; but 


“AND THOU, BLEST STAR.’ 
lines evidently refer to William 
who was their author !— 

And thou, blest star of Europe’s darkest hour, 
Whose words are wisdom, and whose counsels 
ower, 

iW Lone arth applauded through her peopled shores 
| (Alas! whom earth, too early lost, deplores), 
Young without follies, without et bold, 
And greatly poor amidst a nation’s gold. 

W. 

“Sxowre”: Wetr anp Fisuery.—The in- 
habitants of the seaside parishes of Seasalter 
and Whitstable, in Kent, in their wills 
(proved in the Archdeacon’s Court at Canter- 
bury) me ntion both weirs and fisheries. As 
to the weir (qurges), it was probably con- 
structed on the shore or banks left dry at 
low water. The chief place for the weirs on 
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the Seasalter shore was the Snowte, belong- 
ing to Faversham Abbey, which granted 
leases for weirs at the Snowte. What is the 
origin or meaning of this word “Snowte”? 

For a fishery the word used is voraguie (or 
should it be read voragine 7). Sometimes such 
are ordered to be sold. Does this word mean 
a fishing. boat with all the fishing gear, or a 
place to fish off a certain part of the shore 
with licence from the lord of the manor ? 

Nets for “molletts” (mullets) and sag-nets 
are mentioned once in these wills. 

Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Nea, Kent. 


Torrepors, SUBMARINES, AND 
Cannox.—A hundred years ago Britain was 
daily expecting the armada of Napoleon. 
Were the above weapons really imagined 
by that demonic genius ? or are the following 
lines one of the many instances of the 
piercing insight of the poet ?— 

He has shown off his tricks in France, Italy, Spain, 

And Germany, too, knows his legerdemain ; 

So, hearing John Bull has a taste for strange sights, 

He is coming to London to put us to rights. 

To encourage his puppets to venture this trip, 

He has built them such boats as can conquer a ship, 

With a gun of good metal that shoots out so far, 

It can silence the broadsides of three men-of-war. 

This new Katterfelto, his show to complete, 

Means his boats should all sink as they pass by our 
fleet ; 

Then, as under the ocean their course they steer 
right on, 

They can pepper their foes from the bed of old 
Triton. 

If this project should fail, he has others in store— 

Wooden horses, for instance, may bring them safe 
oer, 

Or the Genius of France, as the Voniteur tells, 

May order balloons or provide diving-bells. 

The verses are from Henry Kirke White’s 

‘Poetical Works ’ (London, Pickering, 1840), 

p. 221, ‘The Wonderful Juggler.’ 

The poet treats the armada with derisive 
and patriotic scorn, and “ vante sa patrie,” as 
all good poets should ; but there are indica- 
tions in every line that he appreciated the 
magnitude of Napoleon in 1804 :— 

This juggler is little and ugly and black: 
Like Atlas, he stalks with the world on his back, 

Kirke White should be better known. He 
is the author of one of the most powerful 
hymns in the language, ‘The Star of Beth- 
lehem.’ Perhaps this reminder may induce 
some of your readers to look him up. 

T. B. Witmsuurst. 

Molyneux Park, Tunbridge Wells. 


Bartist Conression or Farru, 1660.—I 
shall feel obliged if any of your correspon- 


dents can supply me with the full text of 

the above ancient and interesting document 

presented to Charles IL., or say in what 

works and libraries it may be found ; and also 

if the original now exists,and where it can 

be seen. Brapiey. 
4, Maywood Avenue, Fishponds, Bristol. 


“ Evian.”—The Rev. W. B. Gregg was 
lately inducted to Riseley Vicarage, Beds, 
amongst those present on the occasion being 
Lord St. John (patron of the living and 
Elian). My authority is 7he Beds Standard 
of 10 June, 1904. I have been puzzling my 
brains as to the meaning of Elian. Can 
any one tell me? M.A.Oxon. 


FIREARMS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
—Can anything be gathered as to the social 
standing or wealth of a yeoman in the 
seventeenth century from his possession of 
firearms ? 2.58. 


“ApranaAM NEWLAND, Lonpon.” — 
name and place are engraved on the inside 
part of a watch. Is this watchmaker known ? 
Was he any relation of the person of the 
same name whose signature used to appeat 
on Bank of England notes? To quote an oki 
song :— 

Sham Abraham you may, 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland. 


W. H. Patrersoy. 
Belfast. 


‘Tue Puentrx, 1707.—Can any one tell me 
if ‘*‘ The Phenix | or, a | Revival | of | Scarce 
and Valuable Pieces | London M.pcc.VII.” is 
to be relied on for its historical facts? I find 
in it the following, under Sir Philip Sydney, 
which seems to be wrong somewhere :— 

“He marry’d the Daughter and sole Heir of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, then Secretary of State; 
Lady destinated to the Bed of Honour, who (after 
his deplorable Death at Zutphen in the Netherian/+, 
where he was Governour of Flushing, and at the 
time of his Uncle's being there) was marry’d to my 
Lord of Exsea, and since his death to my Lord of 
St. Albans, all persons of the Sword,” &c. 


W. H. M.-G 


Verse on A Cooxk.—Will any of your 
readers inform me where I can find these 


lines 
That cook (1 could scold her) 
Grows worse as she’s older ; 
{ wonder who told her 
That woodcocks were drawn. 


Are they by any well-known author ! 
J.C.8 


AS Praywricut. — In 
Manchester Courier of 20 April, 1901, under 
the heading ‘A Play by Kipling,’ occurred 
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the following statement, which I should much 
like verified : ‘There is no reason why Mr. 
Kipling should not perpetratea play, for we 
are all playwrights now, even Mr. Gladstone 
having been guilty of writing a blank-verse 
tragedy.” 

How far is this true? Verses, original and 
translated, Mr. Gladstone did write; but it is 
news to me that he ever ventured into the 
devious paths of a play wright. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Patents or PrecepeNce.—Woulda patent 
of precedence have been granted as early as 
ret 1660 to the sisters of a Scottish noble- 
man whose father had died rita patris? and, 
if so, where would it be recorded ? 
R. Barctay-ALLARDICE 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Beplics, 
HORSESHOES FOR 
(10" S. iii. 9.) 
AssuMING that “luck” in the uneducated 
mind consists ultimately in the absence or | 
prevention of maleficent influences, then the 
horseshoe, whether worn or fixed, takes its 
place as a potent protector against those 
evils, and so as a promoter of the good 
fortune called ** luck.” have contended 
elsewhere that the Aorseshoe is the crescent, 
the symbol of the moon in all countries, 
ancient and modern. She represents in all 
ages the Universal Mother, whether known 
is Ashtoreth, Aphrodite, Esetit-Jedhri, Isis, 
Parvati, Diana, or Madonna. She is there- 
fore the great protector of all her children, 
and her symbol is used, as perhaps the most 
potent amulet, to counteract malevolence by 
all pe »ple. 
Our English horseshoe is, of course, a highly 
conventionalized crescent, but the Turkish 
is identical in pattern with that on the 
standard. Whether the shoe should be sus- 
pended with the toe or heel upwards is 
rather a matter of local and personal opinion, 
though it is much more usual to see the toe 
upwards, probably because it is so much 
easier affixed or hung up. The position of 
the amulet would not seem to be material, 
considering that the crescent appears some- 
times “horns up,” sometimes “ horns down,” 
but more commonly with one horn up and | 
the other down. We hear it often remarked | 


LUCK. 


‘* Horns up for fine weather” ; and the follow- | 
ing seems to point to the belief that a shoe | 
fastened in that position has the most power : 


* July 24, 1895.—‘ I know’d a farmer not very var 
herevrom, and he had ter'ble bad luck wi’ his stock. 
He know'd they must he overlooked. Well, a 
neighbour told'n he couldn’ expect no other, so 
long as he did keep th’ oss shoe wrong zide up. 
"Nit he did mind to save his beast, he must put'n 
upright, wi’ the heels o' un up-on-end. Well, zo he 
took and turned th’ oss shoe tother way, and he 
never hadn’ a-got no bad luck arterwards.’” 

T. Etworrny. 

Mr. Pace has opened an intensely interest- 
ing subject, but one which ramifies so widely 
as to need a book rather than a short reply 
for its full treatment. The brief answer to 
his question is that both ways are “the right 
way” to hang a horseshoe on adoor. Each 
man must decide for himself, according to 
his idea of the derivation of the use and 
the particular symbolism he attaches to it. 
Gipsies hang the shoe with its points (the 
heel) upward, in cup-form, “to catch the 
good luck,” but grooms generally hang it toe 
upward, in roof-form, to ward off bad luck. 
Christians who take the symbol to mean 
simply omega, and a reminder of Him who 
said, “*I am Alpha and Omega,” will, of 
course, hang it toe upward ; and so will 


| those students: of the ancient wisdom who 


tell us that the lucky horseshoe and the 
omega in the above quotation are both re- 
minders of the crue ansata which was placed 
in the right hand of an initiate. Those who 
hold that the luck attaching to the shoe is a 
reminder of the time when it used to repre- 
sent the crescent moon of Isis will place it 
gipsy fashion, with tlhe heel upward. Some 
who are curious in these matters say that 
the arrangement with the heel upward is 
right for the votaries of a feminine deity ; 
while the roof fashion, or toe upward, or 
omega-wise, belongs to votaries of a mascu- 
line deity. The former is an invocation of 
the moon-god, while the latter invokes the 
sun-god. One is correct for worshippers of 
Isis, and for Roman Catholic Christians, who 
assign the blue robe and the crescent moon 
of Isis to the Virgin Mary; while the omega 
form must be used by Protestant Christians, 
who object to invocations of the Virgin. 

The statement that the luck of the horse- 
shoe dates from the time when iron was a 
sacred metal (was there ever such a time ?) 
has often been made ; and to those who hold 
this view the position must be quite indif- 
ferent. So it should be to those who tell us 
that the original lucky objects were not 
horseshoes at all, but metallic rings, broken 
from the heads of medieval figures of saints, 
where they had been worn in nimbus form. 

The suggestion that the shoe represents 
old-time horns of honour, or horns of iron, 
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or horns of the altar, implies that it should 


But what says Mr. Hems? After a visit 


be hung heel upward ; while if we consider | I paid ‘* Ye Luckie Horseshoe” Studio in 1883 


it as the horns of Eblis it takes the same 


position, but is then “black magic,” an in- 
vocation of a Prince of Evil. 


One might pursue the subject much fur- 


ther, and show that the omega is a feminine | 


sign in the deeper mysteries ; and one might 
wander into some of the modern guesses, 
such as that which connects the sign of the 
horseshoe with the rainbow and the covenant 
made with Noah ; but one must consider the 
space of ‘N. & Q.,’ and perhaps enough has 
been given to show that either way of hanging 
the shoe may be correct. 
H. Sxowpen Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


A horseshoe should always be hung with the 
ends pointing upwards, in order to represent 
a pair of horns—horns being the universally 
recognized counter-charm to the evil eye, 
and therefore to witchcraft in general. A 
less scientific reason is that if the ends hang 
downwards all the good luck will run out 
from them, as fluid from an inverted cup. 

R. E. 


Though one usually sees them nailed on 
doors, &c., in country places, with calks up- 
wards, this seems to be wrong. Mr. Worth- 
ington Smith, in his ‘ Dunstable’ (1904), says : 
“Tn old times the horseshoe, when used for 
good luck, was invariably represented with 
ends upwards, like a cup.” 

I. CHaLtkLey Gou tp. 


I have often heard my mother, a native of 
Shropshire, say that the correct way to hang 
up a horseshoe is with the front downwards, 
so that the luck may not run out. 

have also heard her say that when a 
horseshoe is picked up in the road with the 
front nearest the finder luck is on its way, 
and vice versd. E. Siru. 

Blundellsands. 

Horseshoes should be atlixed with the open 
part downwards—to keep the luck in. 

Recinatp HAINes. 

Uppingham. 

These should be put heels upward, taough 
it is easier to hang them the other way, 
and I cannot doubt that they are then 
equally effective. In John Aubrey’s ‘ Remains 
of Gentilisme’ it is noted (Folk-Lore Society's 
edition, p. 123): “At Mr. Ashmole’s thres- 
hold the hollow of the horseshoe pointeth 
into the house.” St. SwitHn. 


I have understood that they should be 
suspended or nailed back upwards, “so as to 
keep the luck from dropping out. 


|I heard an interesting explanation of the 

| sign that would make me, at any rate, accept 
that worthy contributor’s ideas on the subject 

as pretty conclusive. W. Curzon YEo. 

| Richmond, Surrey. 


In a volume I possess, containing some 
| 200 pages, closely filled with manuscript and 
chance cuttings upon hippology, there are 
a few—but not many—illustrations of old 
horseshoes turned the wrong way up; also 
the following, although I cannot say from 
where the information originally came :— 

**Of course, lucky as it is to have a horseshoe 
nailed over one’s door, it is just as unlucky to fix it 
upside down, é.¢., with the points upward. <A cer- 
tain farmer who found a rusty shoe in the road, 
and unwittingly did this, fell into dire adversity :— 

His hens declined to lay their eggs, 

His bacon tumbled from the pegs, 

And rats devoured the fallen legs: 

His corn, that never failed before, 

Mildewed and rotted on the floor. 

His grass refused to end in hay, 

His cattle died, or went astray— 

In short, all moved the crooked way. 
At length, when the unfortunate man was almost 
ready to end his misery by suicide, a chance stranger, 
who happened to call, espied the cause of his ill 
luck, and cried :— 

* No wonder skies upon you frown— 

You’ve nailed the horseshoe upside down ! 

Just turn it round, and you will see 

How you and Fortune will agree.’ 

The farmer turned the horseshoe round, 

And showers began to swell the ground : 

The sunshine laughed amongst his grain, 

And heaps on heaps piled up the wain. 

The loft his hay could hardly hold, 

The cattle did as they were told; 

His fruit-trees needed sturdy props 

To hold the gathering apple crops. 

His turnip and potato fields 

Astonished all men by their yields. 

Folks never saw such ears of corn 

As on his smiling hills were born. 

His barns were full of bursting bins, 

His wife presented him with twins ; 

His neighbours marvelled more and more 

To see the increase of his store. 

And now the merry farmer sings, 

* There are two ways of doing things: 

And when for good luck you would pray 

Nail up your horseshoe the right way. 

My own old horseshoe—many times noticed 
‘in print—I found on the morning I first 
|entered Exeter (4 December, 1866). It has 

been nailed—of course the right way up !— 
| successively in front of the three residences 
| I have had since, and may still be seen in sztv. 

Further, I have admittedly been a very lucky 

man. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 
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| 
Heratpte Morroes S. iii. 49).—Besides 


Elvin's ‘Handbook of Mottoes,’ 1860, and 


the various editions of Fairbairn’s ‘ Crests’ (a | 


new edition of which has just been published), 
also the list given at the end of Burke's 
‘General Armory,’ I would refer your cor- 
respondent to the following :— 

A Translation, in Verse, of the Mottos of the 
vobility and Sixteen Peers of Scotland.’ 
By Amicus. 2 vols. Svo, London, IS22.5 

Kuight and Batler’s * Crests of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’ & vdited by Joseph MacLaren. 2 vols. 
Svo, London, 1883. 


Washbourne’s *‘ Book of Family Crests." 2 vols. | 


Svo, London, ISS82. 
English mottoes will also be found in the 
following foreign works: 


‘Dictionnaire des Devises historiques et hérald- 
ues avec figures et une table alphabctique des 
noms, By A. Chassant and Henri Tausin. 3 vols. 


‘Die Wahl- und Denkspriiche, Feldgeschreie, 


Losungen, Schlacht unm = V olksrufe, besonders des 
Mitte lalter s und der Neuzeit, gesamme ‘It, alpha- 
betisch rrdnet erliutert.” By J. Dielitz. 


fto, Frankfurt 
‘An Alphabetical List of English Mottoes, 
as they occur on British and American Book- 
Plates,’ was compiled in 1900 by J. F. Verster, 
of Amsterdam. Reference should also be 
made to the list of works treating of mottoes 
at p. 65 in Gattield’s ‘ Guide to Printed Books 
and Manuscripts relating to Heraldry,’ &c., 
Svo, London, 1892. 
Artuvr Vicars, Ulster. 
There is a‘ Dictionary of Mottos’ in ‘ The 
Book of Family > Crests,’ 1856, vol. i, and a 
list of the mottoes appertaining to the City 
Companies in 7’he Penny Post of 1 March, 
Iss Heraldic mottoes, with explanatory 
illustrations, will be found in Burke's 
‘Heraldic Illustrations’; also in Burke's 
‘ Vicissitudes of Families,’ ‘Rise of Great 
Famili: ‘Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,’ 
and ‘Romantic Records of Families’; G. L 
Craik’s ‘Romance of the Peerage.’ and, I 
think, Walford’s ‘Tales of our Great Families’; 
‘House Mottoes and Inseript Old 
New, drawn from many Lands,’ by S. F. A 
Caulfield ; a tract on ‘Martial Mottoes,’ by 
W. H. Longstaffe ; ‘ The Book of Pablic Arms,’ 
compiled and edited by Arthur Charles Fox- 
Davies and M. E. B. Crookes; Palliser’s 
* Devices’; ‘The Blazon of Episcopacy,’ by 
the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford ; Paradin’s 
‘Devices’; Pallavicini’s ‘Devices and E mblems,’ 
and many similar a. 
. Hotpen MacMIcuaen. 


An excellent *. appeared in an offshoot of 
the original edition of Fairbairn’'s ‘ Book of 


t-a.-M., ISSN, 


Nobility and Gentry, Public Companies, 
Cities, &e., with their English significations, 
bearers’ names, titles, &c., and occasional notes 
and illustrations, selected from ‘The Book 
,of Family Crests’ and other sources,” 1851, 
crown Svo. Another list may be seen at 
ithe end of Chambers’s Twentieth-Century 
Dictionary.’ Wa. Jaccarp 


| Will not Messrs. Routledge’s excellent 
little work on ‘ Mottoes and Badges,’ which 
is mentioned with praise ante, p. 40, answer 
fully or in part the requirements of C. 5. 
T. 

If C.S. will go to the Reading-Room at the 
| British Museum he will find a considerable 
'number of books having lists of mottoes 
collated under the head of ‘ Heraldry.’ 

I venture to say that a comprehensive book 
of heraldic mottoes would be attractive to the 
public at the present time, and that a com 
plete list of canting or punning mottoes— 
such as “* Ver hon semper Hor ” for Vernon ; 
“Qai tel,” for Kettle ; and “ Festina lente,” 
for Onslow (I quote from memory)—is a 
desideratum. LLEWELYN 

Blake House, Winslow. 


ISABELLINE As A CoLtour (10S. i, 487; ii. 
75, 253, 375, 477, 5387).—I1 think Pror. Skeat 
| will allow that a sixteenth-century English 
|mercer may very easily have transformed 
some such Italian phrase as “color di zibel- 
lino” into Zsabella. 1 merely gave escarpin 
as an illustration of my meaning as to the 
wefix because I could not think of any 
talian word with the ¢ prefix at the time, 
and was writing in the country away from 
books of reference. Prov. SkEatT fails to note 
my proot from Littré that the word occurs 
in England a good many years before it does 
in France, and therefore may very con- 
ceivably be of English origin. He also does 
not note my far graver slip in speaking of 
the swrmer coat of the sable; it should of 
course have been the winter coat. Perhaps 
Pror. SkEaT will now kindly tell us who the 
fair Isabella was who was the sponsor of 
the colour ; or, if not, what the origin of the 
name really is. Was the sponsor our own 
Queen Elizabeth ? 


Soutuey’s ‘OMNIANA,’ 1812 (10 S. ii. 305, 
410, 530).—At the last reference Cot. Pri- 
DEAUX says:— 

‘My authority for adding the names of Gale & 
Curtis was contained, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, in a heap of memoranda which had been 
collected by Mr. Shepherd in view of a revised 
edition of his work, and which were temporarily 
placed at my disposal.” 


Crests,’ entitled ** Book of Mottgs borne by 
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Messrs. Longman’s statement that they paid | 
the printing charges and that there is nothing 
in their ledgers to show that they took over 
the sheets from any other publisher or printer 
seems very conclusive. If Con. Pripgaux 
requires more confirmation he may find it in 
one of the foot-notes on p. xe of vol. i. of 
‘The Poetical and Dramatic Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. 1877 (of which Mr. 
Shepherd was the editor), where the work is 
described : ‘*Omniana, or Hore Otiosiores. 
London : Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown, Paternoster-row.” I ab- 
stained from discussing the subsidiary points 
raised in Con. Prtpeaux’s former note, for 
the reason that they have, as it seems to 
me, no bearing on the question at issue, 
the interesting bibliographical features of 
‘Omniana’ to which Cor. calls 
attention being, one and all, absolutely con- 
sistent with the plain conclusion to which 
the facts, so far as they can be ascertained, 
obviously point, viz., that ‘Omniana’ was 
printed for and published by the house 
of Longman only, and that in assigning 
a share in the transaction to Gale & Curtis 
“some one has blundered.” Possibly Cot. 
PripEAux could consult once more the 
Shepherd memoranda with the view of dis- 
covering the quarter in which the mistake 
originated. ‘The question really resolves 
itself into a balance of probabilities. That 
the Shepherd-Prideaux Bibliography of Cole- 
ridge is not at all points infallible must, | 
fear, be admitted. ‘This being so, whether of 
the two suppositions is the likelier: that we 
have here an instance of the fallibility of that 
work, or that a complicated series of trans- 
actions, such as Con. Pripeavux’s theory 
ostulates, should have escaped all notice in 
Southey’s voluminous correspondence, and 
remained unrecorded in the books of the 
firm of Longman? I have no hesitation in | 
arriving at my own conclusion, which is not | 
that of Con. Prrpeavux. GRETA. 


CHILDREN AT Executions (10% §. ii. 346, 
454, 516; iii. 33).—Mr. Hiscame could not 
have been taken to witness an execution in 
1869, as public executions were abolished | 
in the previous year. Hubbard Lingley was | 
executed on 26 August, 1867. 

Epwarp M. Borrao. 

The Library. Guildhall, E.C. 


Loutnerbourcn (10% ii. 389).— Philippe 
Jacques de Loutherbourg’s *‘ Romantic and 
Picturesque Scenery of England and Wales,’ 
1805, does not contain a reproduction of, or 
reference to, the Sesspetead Heath views in 
question. But possibly the originals are two 


landscapes described in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Painters and Engravers,’ 1898, as being in 
the Bordeaux Museum. The Glasgow Gallery 
also contains some of his works executed 
while in England. The prices which some of 
his pictures realized are given in Adolphe 
Siret’s ‘ Dictionnaire Historique et Raisonné 
des Peintres,’ 1833. In Lysons’s ‘Collectanea,’ 
vol. i. p. 4, is the following handbill :— 

“The Breaking-up and Distribution of the tirst 
Collection of Pictures by the Artists of (reat 
Britain, ever formed in this country. The Last 
and only Day of shewing the Poets’ Gallery, or 
Purchasing Tickets for a Chance of any part of that 
inimitable Collection, as the Lottery begins Draw- 
ing this Day and will be determined To-morrow. 

...Those Ladies & Gentlemen who have already 
purchased Tickets, may have their Prints by send- 
ing for them. To those that have not seen the 
Prints, it is necessary to say they are the Size of 
General Wolf, engraved from Pictures painted by 
P. J. de Loutherbourg, and_Mr. J. Laporte.”— 
Poets’ Gallery, 11 February, 1779. 

J. Horpen MacMIcuac. 

Fryinc Berpce S. ii. 406, 491).—This 
kind of ferry is common in America. There 
are a dozen or more between Pittsburg 
and Oil City, on the Allegheny river. The 
first is at Hulton, twelve miles above Pitts- 
burg. There is a wire cable stretched across, 
high above the river, and the boat is attached 
to this by a wire with a trolly. This 1s 
called a swing-ferry, for the current is not 
strong enough to make the boat fly. 

O. H. DARLINGTON. 

Pittsburg. 


Ruskin at Newcwatet §, ii. 348, 512). 
—Like Mr. Cores I venture to think that 
Mrs. STEPHENSON is under a misapprehension 
regarding Ruskin and Neuchatel. This place 
is probably confounded with Schaffhausen, as 
Mr. CoLk suggests. Or was Mrs. STEPHEN- 
son perhaps thinking of a passage in ‘Modern 
Painters, part iv. chap. xvi. sect. 13, ana 
by some curious mental process transferring 
it to Neuchatel? The passage runs thus :— 

“The first thing which I remember, as an event 
in life, was being taken by my uurse to the brow of 
Friars’ Crag on Derwentwater; the intense joy, 
mingled with awe, that I had in looking through 
the mossy roots, over the crag, into the dark lake, 
has associated itself more or less with all twining 
roots of trees ever since.” 

Canon Rawnsley, ‘ Literary Associations of 
the English Lakes,’ vol. i. p. 148, says :— 

“One calls to mind that it was at the ‘Crag of 
the Friars’ that John Ruskin received one of those 
impulses to care for the close study of natur al form 
that made him what he was.’ 

And at p. 150 :— 

“That early impression of the wonder of Friars’ 

Crag on Ruskin’s boy-mind was not effaced by all 
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the glorious landscape which he studied and loved 
in other parts of England, or on the Continent. 
Speaking to a friend a few years ago Ruskin said, 
* The scene from Friars’ Crag is one of the three or 
four most beautiful views in Europe.’ ” 

The view from Schaffhausen was evidently 
“one of the three or four most beautiful 
views in Europe”; which were the others? 
But whichever or wherever they may be, it 
was incontrovertibly at Friars’ Crag that 
Ruskin received his first revelation of the 
glories of nature. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Ben Jonson ann Bacon (10% 8. ii. 469; iii. 
35).—Those interested in the relations bet ween 
Jonson and Bacon should read a_ singularly 
little-known work entitled ‘The Tale of the 
Shakespeare Epitaph, by Francis Bacon 
(Baron Verulam and Viscount St. Albans).’ 
The only edition I know is one published by 
Belford Clarke & Co., in Chicago and New 
York, in 188s. Epwakp Heron- Aten. 


Although there is no evidence that Jonson 
was Bacon’s secretary, in his 
Archbishop Tenison writes regarding the 
‘Essays’ of Bacon :— 

The Latine translation of them was a work 
by those of Dr. Hacket 


performed by divers hands; 

(late Bishop of Lichtield), Mr. Benjamin Johnson 
(the learned and judicious Poet), and some others, 
whose names I once heard from Dr. Rawley, but I 


cannot now recal them. 
This Dr. Rawley was Bacon’s chaplain. 
GEORGE STRONACH. 

** DOGMATISM IS PUPPYISM FULL GROWN” 
(10° S. iii. 5).- This mot ‘thas been assigned 
to Douglas Jerrold” with perfect justice, and 
may be found on p. 28 of ‘The Wit and 
( —— of Douglas Jerrold.’ The sentence, 
which properly runs “ Dogmatism is puppy- 
ism come to its full growth,” originally occurs 
in one of his plays, which one I cannot recall 
at the moment; when I can I will supple- 
ment this information. Wa rer 

Hampton-on-Thames. 


Herarpre (10 §. ii. 408 ; iii. 33).—I notice 
that Mr. Watson gives “crawe” as a variant 
of “crab.” Is this so? Is it not equivalent 
to “crow A crow in the dialect of the 
North of England is “a craw.” JR. B—r. 

South Shields, 


‘Tue NortHampton Mercury’ (10 §. iii. 
5).—The cutting from the Dai/y Mail sent 
by Mr. J.T. Paceis incorrect. Robert Raikes 
the philanthropist was born 14 September, 
1735; the reference is probably to his father, 
also Robert Raikes, who founded 7’he Glou- 
ester Journal in 1722. 


Robert Raikes the younger succeeded to 
the printing business at the death of his 
father, which took place 7 September, 1757. 

Rh. L. Moreton. 

Greenford, Middlesex. 


Count A. bE HoLLoway 
(10 §. iii. 8).—There can be no question as 
to the purchaser of the autographs sold by 
Puttick & Simpson in December, 1853. The 
lot mentioned by Mr. Mason (No. 94) was 
bought by my old friend Marseille Middleton 
Holloway, a well-known printseller, then 


Baconiana’ 


living at No. 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden ; but what became of these MSS. I 
| know not. The only thing I can now suggest 
is that they passed into the hands of Mr. 
John Benjamin Heath, a staunch friend and 
patron of young Holloway, who has now been 
| for some years dead. He retired from affairs, 
|leaving an only son, who carried on_ his 
| father’s business at Bedford Street, Covent 
| Garden, but did not long survive him. 
Frep. NORGATE. 
Mr. Mason may find some information re 
the first of these personages in Mr. Puttick’s 
MS. list of sales in the British Museum 
(Newspaper Room). The name may have 
been an imaginary one to conceal the identity 
of the real owner. Holloway was an auto- 
graph dealer; the firm was at one time 
Holloway & Sons. I once possessed a copy 
of one of their excellent catalogues, but find 
that I cut out such entries as interested me 
and threw the remainder away. There may 
| possibly be copies in the B.M. 
W. Roperts. 
| (10 §. iii, 49).—‘The British 
| Code of Duel,’ 1824, is perhaps the book 
| referred to in the second edition of ‘Duelling 
jand the Laws of Honour, by J. C. Bluett, 
| p. ix, where the author is said to be Joseph 
Resiiten, Esq. Although the second edition 
of Bluett’s book bears the date 1836 on the 
title-page, it cannot have been published 
before the year 1840. W.S 


Bacon orn Usuner? (10 §, ii. 407, 471.)— 
Farnaby was not the only contemporary who 
attributed to Bacon the verses beginning 
**The world's a bubble.” A copy of the lines 
was found among Sir Henry Wotton’s papers 
with the name “ Francis, Lord Bacon,” at the 
bottom (see ‘ Reliquize Wottonian,’ p. 513). 
Wotton, it may be recollected, was an inti- 
mate friend of Bacon, whose epitaph he wrote 
on the monument at St. Albans. 

Another credible witness is Joshua Sylves- 
ter, whose ‘ Panthea’ was published in 1630, 


ahout three years after Bacon’s death. The 
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title-page reads “ Panthea : or Divine Wishes 
and Meditations......Revised by J. M., Master 
of Arts......Whereunto is added an appendix, 
containing an excellent elegy written by the 
L. Viscount St. Albans,” &c. This elegy is 
the poem referred to—‘“The world’s a 
bubble,” &e. The verses therefore were 
recognized in 1630 as the work of Bacon. 
GEORGE STRONACH. 


“WALKYN (10 §. iii. 29).—This 
seems to have been a payment which carried 
with ita right of way through certain parts 
of an estate. Walkers were forest officers 
appointed to walk about a certain space of 
ground committed to their care. A‘ walk” 
was a footpath. J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 


Souitary Mass (10* §. iii. 8).—The follow- 
ing passage from O’Brien’s ‘ History of the 
Mass,’ fifteenth ed., pp. 8, 9, may be of use to 
Mr. ACKERLEY :— 

“When Mass is said by a priest alone, without 
the attendance of people, or even of a server, it is 
called a Solitary Mass. Masses of this kind were 
once very common in monasteries and religious 
communities (Bona, p. 230), and they are still 
practised to a great extent in missionary countries. 
They cannot, however, be said without grave neces- 
sity ; for it is considered a serious offence by theo- 
logians to celebrate withouta server, and this server 
must always be a male, never a female, no matter 
how pressing the necessity be. Strangely enough, 
Solitary Masses were forbidden, in days gone by, 
by several local councils, and this principally for 
the reason that it seemed ridiculous to say, ‘Dominus 
vobiscum,’ the Lord be with you, ‘Oremus,’ let us 
pray, and ‘Orate, fratres,’ pray, brethren, when 
there were no persons present. The Council of 
Mayence, held in the time of Pope Leo ILL. (a.p. 
$15), directly forbade [by its 43rd Canon] a priest 
tosay Massalone. The prohibition not merely to 
sing it, but to celebrate at all without witnesses, 
was repeated by the Council of Nantes, and for the 
reasons alleged. Gratian cites a canon in virtue of 
which two witnesses at least were required for the 
due celebration of every Mass: and this we find to 
be the rule among the early Cistercians. Cardinal 
Bona (‘Rer. Liturg.,’ p. 230), from whom we copy 
these remarks, seems much in doubt as to whether 
Solitary Masses were wholly abrogated in his day. 
He instances, however, a well-known exception in 
case of a certain monastery which enjoyed the 
privilege from the Holy See of celebrating without 

aving any person to respond. According to the 
present discipline of the Church, whenever necessity 
compels a priest to celebrate alone he must recite 


the responses himself, and otherwise act as if he | 


had a full congregation listening to him. He must 
not omit, abridge, add, or change anything, to suit 
the peculiar circumstances of the occasion, but must 
doeverything that the rubrics prescribe for ordinary 
Mass, and this under pain of sin.” . 
Joun B. WaArnewaicur. 


The rubrics of the Roman Missal (‘De 
Defectibus,’ X.) censure as “defects” the 


'euphony it is to be avoided. 


absence of a clerk or other server, and the 


presence as a server of one who should not 
serve, ¢g., a woman. This rubric has since 
been modified to some extent, as may be 
gathered from consulting “ Deer. Auth. 8.R.C. 
2745 ad 8,” where it is clearly stated that a 
woman may “answer” Mass uryente necesst- 
tate, but may not “serve.” 

St. Thomas Aquinas (iii. 83, v. ad 12) 
quotes a Papal decree to the effect that no 
priest may celebrate High Mass (/ssarum 
solemnia) unless two persons be present to 
answer his “Dominus vobiscum” and “Orate 
pro me.” The Angelic Doctor adds, however, 
that one server is sufticient at Low Masses, 
that the one server stands for the people and 
answers for them. 

To say a Low Mass, then, without a server 
but with some one to answer, is permissible, 
and, in fact, not uncommon. But I once 
had the misfortune to be without a server 
or even a congregation. This was in a 
country place on a dark winter morning. A 
devout old lady had answered my Mass daily 
for several weeks, and I had every reason to 
suppose that she was present on the day in 
question. As she was rather hard of hear- 
ing, and sometimes a little uncertain as to 
the part of the Mass that I had reached, I 
had on other occasions been obliged to supply 
some of the responses myself. Hence | was 
not surprised on this particular morning to 
have to “answer” more than usual. When 
I did at last discover that I was the only 
person present in the church, I determined 
that I had gone too far to draw back, and so 
I went on to the end of my one and only 
“ Solitary Mass.” S. G. OuLp. 

St. Benedict's Abbey, Fort Augustus, Scotland. 

The priest must have some one to serve 
him at Mass, but the Romanists do not 
require a communicant. Dr. Pusey never 
“celebrated” in his house without a communi- 
cant—as arule, his son, who resided with him 
at Oxford. Faper-BrowNe. 

39, Alexandra Road, Hornsey, N. 


INrrnitive (10 S. ii. 406 ; iii. 17, 51). 
—By the voice of the pundits it has been 
decided that the split infinitive is not un- 
grammatical. I venture none the less, with 
reprehensible rashness, to declare it inele- 
gant and detestable. In the instances ad- 
vanced its employment weakens the sentence. 
Surely “rapidly to march” and ‘gloriously 
to die,” the latter especially, are more vigo- 
rous than “to rapidly march” and “to 
gloriously die.” For the mere sake of 
In writers 
such as Fanny Burney you will constantly 
encounter it. But it is not in Shakespeare 
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or Milton, those supreme masters of our 
tongue, nor, I venture to say, in Keats, 
Tennyson, or Swinburne. 
who will say “the custom is a bad one” 
instead of “the custom is bad.” 
phrase, I hold, is vigorous English, the former 
flabbiness and superfluity. The split infini- 
tive and the use of “a one” will, I think, 
be discountenanced by all who regard what 
Daniel calls “ the treasure of our tongue.” 
Maro. 
Surely the discussion of a question of this 
character is but little to the purpose. 
Grammar is a matter of convention; and 
what is conventional is right, in the sense 
that it is not worth disputing. The man 
who considers such an infinitive ugly need 
not use it; but if he tries to convert every 
one else, he must expect to find that some 


The latter | 


investigation, due to a desire to learn what 


‘are the usages (rather than the opinions) of 
There are those | 


good and well known writers; always re- 
membering that fashions change, and that 
phrases have their day. Any one who will 
actually take the trouble to read our older 
authors will certainly meet with many sur- 
prising things. “The least fowl owt,” ic, the 
smallest bird known, occurs in ‘Piers the 
Plowman,’ B. xii. 267. Water W. SKEAT. 


or THe Roap §. ii. 467)—May 
I (at the risk of boredom) state that many 
years ago a gentleman who was driving me 


‘informed me that the rule was not purely 


arbitrary, but arose from the need that the 
driver, with reins in left hand, should have 
his right hand free to ward off pistol or 
|sword blow aimed at him by another man 


of them prefer to have their own way, which | Passing him on is right hand? 


(as a matter of fact) is just what he wants 
for himself. 


I suppose the phrase was invented by | 


some penny-a-liner who preferred—as their | 
manner is--to be smart rather than to take | 
the trouble toinvestigate. They hate research 
because they have no time for it. 
the most favourite (but ill-natured) devices 
for raising a silly laugh is to call a word 
or phrase “American.” I see this usual 
mancuvre is quoted at p. 52 re , where 
the “split infinitive” is called a * Trans- 


One of | 


atlantic intruder” even by so onal a scholar | 


as HerMentrupe. Yet, as also stated on 
the same page, Dr. Hatt “found many 
instances in the works of excellent authors.” 
I have been informed that it occurs five 
times in Golding’s Ovid (1567). I remember 
finding an example in Jerrold’s ‘Story of a 
Feather’ (1843), published long before we 
had much to do with American “journals. 1 
dare say many people are unaware that there 
was a time when xo infinitive was preceded by 
to, but rather denoted by a suffix. In Anglo- 
Saxon fo is not the sign of the infinitive, Dut 

of its dative case, which was only used as a 
gerund. 

Moreover, infinitives without a fo are used 
to this day after what are pleasantly called 

‘auxiliary verbs,’ which merely means that 
on are so common as to be indispensable. 
In “T may go” the go is an infinitive; and 
in “I may comfortably go” we have an 
intrusive adverb, of the same character as 
occurs in the “split infinitive.” 

I cannot say that my sympathies are on 
the side of pedantry, which usually means 
dogmatism founded upon one’s own private 

opinion. They are rather on the side of 
scholarship, which does not shrink from 


Epwarp P. WoLrerstan. 
National Liberal Club. 


Here is another version of the rule :— 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite, 
Both in riding and driving along : 
If you go to the left you are sure to go right, 
lf you go to the right you go wrong. 
But in walking the streets, ‘tis a different case : 
To the right it is right you should bear :; 
To the left should be left quite enough of free space 
For the persons you chance to meet there. 
In the collection of oddities in verse in which 
I have found these lines they are ascribed 
to Punch. The first quatrain would seem 
to have been written before the birth of 
Mr. Punch. Possibly the second may be an 
addition of his. In his fifty-third volume, at 
p. 129, is a parody of the first, entitled ‘ The 
Rule of the River.’ Tuomas LANGTON. 
Toronto. 


*Whitaker’s Almanack,’ 1903, p. 695, gives 
the following rimes :— 
The rule of the road is a paradox quite ; 
For in driving your carriage along, 
If you bear to the left you are sure to go right, 
If you turn to the right you go wrong. 
But in walking the streets, ‘tis a different case : 
To the right it is right you should steer : 
On the left should be ‘left enough of clear space 
For the people who wish to walk there. 
Another reading is also given. 
. E. CAMERoN 


cnn ON THE 
H. M. S. iii 


300K OF GENESIS,’ BY 
50).—As was customary 


with writers among the Plymouth Brethren 
half a century ago, C. H. Mackintosh ap- 
pended only his initials to most of his work 

He was the author of a series of expository 
volumes—‘“‘ Notes” they were all termed— 
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on the books of the Pentateuch, besides 
numerous treatises on doctrinal and Church 
questions from the Brethren point of view. 
Mr. Mackintosh was associated with J. N. 
Darby. His name is absent from the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
but inquiry at Mr. Morrish’s, Paternoster 
Square, would no doubt elicit all the infor- 
mation E. R. desires concerning C. H. M. 
J. Grigor. 


The author of this and several other 
popular little commentaries on the Old 
Testament was the late C. H. Mackintosh, 
one of the best of the Plymouth Brethren 
writers. Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
I met him at Leamington, where he was 
sojourning for health, and found in him a 
charming personality allied to a profound 
knowledge and love of books. 

Wn. JAGGARD. 


Cc. H. Mackintosh was a preacher among 
that sect of the Brethren which was governed 
by the late John Newton Darby. Originally 
an Irish schoolmaster, he developed, amidst 
the many opportunities for activity afforded 
by “ Brethrenism,” into what is known as 
a “teacher,” and a writer of considerable 
fluency. His volumes on the books of the 
Pentateuch follow the lines of Dean Law’s 
well-known series ‘Christ is All,’ and have 
had a very wide circulation. But Mack- 


intosh wrote little beside that has survived. | : 
| bury and neighbourhood. I would suggest that 


In his particular sect he was regarded asa 
useful man, but in no sense a leader. For 
a fair account of him see ‘A History of the 
Plymouth Brethren,’ published by Hodder & 
Stoughton, which, on the whole, is a mode- 
rate, though rather bare and _ bloodless, 
account of the sect of Brethren to which 
Mackintosh belonged. P. F. 

F. G. Harey, Mr. C. Hienan, Q. V., and 
Mr. J. B. Warxewricut are also thanked for 
replies. 


Mercury ts Tom (10" §. ii. 467, 531; 
iii, 32).—The following anecdote is extracted 
from ‘Oxford and Cambridge Nuts to Crack’ 
(1835), now become a rather scarce book :— 

** At the time a late Dean issued an order, during 
a hard frost, that no undergrad was to indulge in 
the exhilarating and customary sport of skating 
upon the ice that covered the reservoir in ‘Tom 
Quad.’ The order came upon the fraternity like a 
thunder-clap, at the very moment some scores 
were preparing for the sport: amongst them was 
Reade of that i/k, a wag, and he resolved to pay 
the Dean off, even at the hazard of being paid off 
himself. He accordingly stuck upa notice on the 
margin of the ice to the effect that no one was to 
skate there as the Dean intended publicly to enjoy 
that sport at ten o’clock the next day. The College 
smelt a rat, and at the hour named a large number 
of spectators were collected, when Mr. Reade, 


whose rooms faced the reservoir, dressed in a wig 
and gown, & la Dean, which he had_ procured 
ad interim, approached, be-skated, with all the 
gravity of his superior, and, to the no small amuse- 
ment of those present, cut such capers in his skates 
that the whole were in a continuous roar of 
laughter.”—P. 261. 

We have not yet been told in what collec- 
tion the statue at Brasenose called Cain and 
Abel (see 10" 8. ii. 532) has found a home. It 
was, I believe, the gift of Dr. Clarke, who was 
one of the burgesses of the University in the 
eighteenth century, and whose monument 
may yet be seen in the chapel of All Souls’ 
College. When we read of the destruction 
or migration of these relics of antiquity we 
are reminded of Lord Byron's lines :— 

I’ve stood upon Achilles’ tomb, and heard Troy 
doubted. 
Time wiil doubt of Rome. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Hvcu Percy (10™ §S. iii. 28).—In all pro- 
bability the Hugh Percy mentioned by Mr. 
J. Exvior Hopckin is a descendant of the 
Percys of Shaftesbury, co. Dorset. In 
Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ vol. iv. p. 74, 
there is a pedigree of the Percy family, but 
it ends with Henry Perey (son and heir of 
Christopher), living 1565. It would be 
interesting to continue this to later times by 
| an examination of wills and administrations, 
and extracts from parish registers at Shaftes- 


| Mr. HoneGkIn repeat his inquiry in Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Queries (editor, Canon 
Mayo, Long Burton Vicarage, Sherborne), 
and he will perhaps get answers from local 
antiquaries. 

I may mention that Bursys, where Mary 
Percy is stated to have died, is in the parish 
of Tarrant Gunville, Dorset; it is now a 
|farm, but formerly was a manor, and 
members of my family lived there about 
1650. 

There have been already several inquiries 
in the above-mentioned Somerset and Dorset 
Notes and Queries (vols. iv. 255; viii. 108° 
respecting the family of Percy, which would 
interest Mr. HopcGKIN. E. A. Fry. 

Birmingham. 


DisspeNcnED Jupces (10 §. iii. 43).—It 
may be useful to supplement Mr. Gorpon 
Goopwin’s note on Sir Richard Holloway 
with a reference to my note at 9" S. vi. 466. 
/A valued correspondent of *N. & Q.’ has 
| privately informed me that Sir Richard 
| Holloway was baptized at St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, on 21 October, 1627, and was buried 
' there on 21 December, 1699 (Parish Register). 
He married Alice, daughter of John Smith, 
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sometime Mayor of Oxford, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Bosworth, of St. Giles’s, 
Oxford. She was baptized at St. Aldate’s, 
5 January, 16412, and buried there on 
10 September, 1672, having died on 7 Sep- 
tember (Clark’s ‘Wood's City of Oxford,’ 
Oxf. Hist. Soe., iii. 133, 199,450). For the 
baptisms of their children, see the same 
volume, p. 200. 1 suggest that, for conveni- 
ence of future reference, the name of each 
of the two judges mentioned in Mr. Goop- 
Wry’s note should appear in the index to the 
current volume of ‘N, & Q.’ separately. 


[H. C.’s suggestion had been anticipated. | 


Antrumetic iii. 50).— Has your 
correspondent consulted a well-known work 
entitled ‘ List of Arithmetic Books from the 
Time of Printing to the Present Time, drawn 
up from actual inspection by Prof. Augustus 
De Morgan, London, 1847? A copy can be seen 
at the Corporation Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

Pexxy Wares WANTED (10' S. ii. 369, 415, 
456 ; iii. 16).—In a very entertaining children’s 
story, ‘Lady Anne, the Little Pedlar,’ 1823, 
I find the phrase “ market-penny.” It was 
the term for the sixpences which market- 
garden employes filched for themselves out 
of the proceeds of the morning’s sale at 
Covent Garden, on their way back to the 
gardens, in this case near Turnham Green. 

Percevat D. Lucas. 


*“Tranp” (10 §. ii. 348, 493).—I do not 
think the writers who have replied to my 
query about “iland” have quite understood 
the sentence in which it occurs. Iam aware 
that the words “iland” and “island” occur 
as place-names far inland, but if your readers 
will look at the sentence again they will see 
it refers, not to the place or position of grow- 
ing crops, but to the place, apparently, in the 
“new barne” where the barley had been 
stored. The sentence which follows in the 
MS. states that ‘“‘the 3rd, 4th, 6th, Sth, 
10th, and part of the llth dressings came 
out of the middlestead [7¢, the threshing 
floor] and first mow on the left hand in the 
old barne.” 

This shows conclusively, to my mind, that 
the word “iland” refers to some portion 
of the ‘‘new barne” already mentioned ; but 
why is it so called ? A. H. ARKLE. 


At the present time there is a small, well- 
defined area, covered by cottages with their 
gardens, situated at Ringmer, Sussex, and 
known as “the Iland.” I have not seen it 
spelt. None of the villagers whom I have | 
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asked are aware why it is so called. Those 
who live there are referred to as ‘“‘ up at the 
land.” This village of Ringmer, I may 
mention, is very interesting, both to the 
antiquary and the topographer. Further, it 
was from Ringmer, at **The Delves,” that 
Gilbert White wrote some of his letters on 
‘The Natural History of Selborne, or Ring- 
mer, for the names gua natural history were 
almost interchangeable. 
WILLIAM MartTIN. 
Temple, F.C. 


Bryan Macponovucu (10 §. ii. 527) 
will find in Zhe Gentleman's Maqa- 
sine for June, 1836, p. 672, one or two 
additional particulars concerning Capt. Felix 
M‘Donough. In the notices of deaths it is 
there stated that he died, steeped in poverty, 
in that year, and had dragged on existence 
as a bookseller's hack. Epwarp J, PARKER. 

Cet has referred to 9° S. x. 136. Has 
he overlooked the communications given in 
iii. 300, 419? 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Breckneck Road. 


Norman: 
(10 S. ii. 447; iii. 15).—Dr. Gustav 
will find that Oldmixon is the name of a small 
hamlet near Weston-super-Mare. John 
Oldmixon, the Whig historian, was the 
owner of that part of it in the parish of 
Bleadon which his ancestors had held for a 
good many generations. If existing, this 
must be one of the rarest surnames in Eng- 
land, as the family never seems to have 
spread. In Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset’ 
(iii. 591) it is stated the place was formerly 
called Oldmixton, but I find it Oldemixon 
in an Inq. p.m. of 49 Edw. IIL 

It is not, however, very unlikely to have 
been called so from having been the site of 
an old mivren, akitchen midden, or prehistoric 
shell-mound. 

Who that mysterious Sir John Oldmixon 
was who died in America in 1818 is still an 
enigma (3"' S. xi. 399; xii. 76). 

A. 8. Ettis. 


Westminster. 


Sir T. W. (10 §. ii. 189)—I am 
glad to say that since sending this query I 
have obtained the information required from 
Mr. Honorius Grant, of the British Con- 


| sulate, Oporto. 


Sir Thomas married in 1799 Joanna 
Candida de Seixos Barbosa, and died 27 
April, 1844. For his services he was created, 
18 December, 1833, Baron Villa Nova de Gaia, 
and on 20 May, 1835, Visconde Villa Nova de 
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Gaia. He commenced his military career in 
the 50th British Regiment, 20 July, 1793. 
Ri. J. FYNMoreE. 


Sandgate, Kent. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Garrick Club. By Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. 
(Stock.) 


A PLEASANT and very readable account of the! 


Garrick Club has been supplied by Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, now for nearly thirty years a member. An 
industrious and a voluminous author, principally 
on subjects connected with the stage, Mr. Fitz- 


gerald is eminently—we may say exceptionally— | 


qualified for the task he undertakes. Most of the 


principal social clubs, from the Atheneum to the | 


Oriental, have found their historians; and one poli- 
tical club, the Reform, has enjoyed the same 
privilege. Thanks to its possession of a magnificent 
gallery of pictures, chiefly portraits of actors, pre- 
sented to it by its members, the Garrick offers 
special temptations to a writer devoted to theatrical 
pursuits. The character of the early members, many 
of whom were celebrated in literature or on the 
stage, constitutes a further attraction. In asense in 
which the term can be used of no other institution 
of like standing, the club is social. Membership 
has from the outset involved something like the 
dream of the French revolutionaries — liberty, 
equality, and fraternity— while within the club 
gates, and the admission of a member has enabled 


him virtually to dispense with an introduction on | 


approaching his fellows. Conviviality was in the 
early days a feature of the club, and still, though 


in a less degree, continues : and a share much larger | 


than is commonly allotted to general conversation 
has prevailed. To describe the men— brilliant, 
fashionable, witty, erudite, or socially distinguished 
—who at different periods have frequented the 
club is a task for Mr. Fitzgerald and not for the 
critic of his volume. The club was distinguished 
from the outset as a circle of wits, and the presence 
among the early members of men such as Barham 


(Ingoldsby), ** Tom” Duncombe, Capt. Gronow, | 


Theodore Hook, Lockhart (we suppose this, who is 
only called J. Lockhart, to have been John Gibson 


Lockhart, the son-in-law and biographer of Scott), | 


the Mathewses (Charles and Charles James), John 
Poole (of ‘ Paul Pry’), and James Smith, justifies the 
use of the title. <A full description of the manner 
in which, through the generosity of Rowland 
Durrant, concerning whom ordinary biographies 
are silent, the Mathews collection of pictures 
became the property of the club is supplied. 
This noble collection, the value of which cannot 
easily be overestimated, has received signal addi- 


tions in subsequent years, and stands now, it is to | 


be supposed, in its line unrivalled. It is to be 
wished that Mr. Fitzgerald were a more trust- 
worthy guide, since his work is apt to be regarded 
in some quarters as official or inspired by the 
trustees or committee of the club, which is not the 
case. A complete guide to the pictures is a desi- 


deratum. On the task of preparing such more than | 


one competent is supposed to be engaged. 
Reference is made to the exclusion from member- 


ship of Thomas Campbell, in consequence, it is said, 


of a costly habit in which he indulged of breaking 
the glasses from which he had been drinking. Con- 
siderable space is afforded Thackeray, whose por- 
trait forms a frontispiece to the book, and a full 
discussion is to be found of the dispute between 
him and Edmund Yates, which led to the banish- 
ment of the latter from the club and one of the not 
infrequent resignations of Charles Dickens. It is 
expedient that the truth should be known, and 
Mr. Fitzgerald is an unprejudiced witness, whose 
bias, if any existed, would be in the direction of 
Dickens. There are many interesting portraits of 
people named in the book, though comparatively 
few of these are from club sources. The work is 
brightly written and eminently readable. It will 
recommend itself to others besides the members of 
the club with which it deals. 


The American Revolution. By the Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto Trevelyan, Dart. New Edition. 
3 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 

A REVISED and cheaper edition of Sir George 

| Trevelyan’s ‘ American Revolution’ treads closely 
upon the heels of the first edition. It is in some 
respects superior to the preceding work, and con- 
tains a notable addition in an excellent portrait of 

the author. So far as regards the first volume, a 
marked improvement has been effected. This, 

originally published as Part I., and covering the 
period from 1766 to 1776, has now been rearranged 

and, to some extent, rewritten. What is judged 
to be irrelevant has been expunged and replaced 
by other matter, the result of subsequent <clis- 
|covery or reflection: the entire work has been 
| arranged in chapters, consecutively numbered, and 
the whole now forms a continuous and sustained 
history of the period discussed. To the successive 
volumes of the original edition we drew attention 

(see 9" S, iii. 138: xii. 458), pointing out that the 

history was written from an American standpoint 

rather than a British, did full justice to the loyalty 
| of the American colonies until stirred by intoler- 

j able wrong, and showed in the clearest light the 

pigheadedness and incapacity of English manage- 

ment and the rapacity and greed of English com- 
merce. What we read concerning Russian mis- 
management and rapine to-day is less astounding 

than are the revelations of English dishonesty a 

century and a quarter ago. Considering the point 

of view taken, no less than the vivacity of the 
pictures afforded, there is no cause for surprise 
that the popularity of the work in America has 
| been as great as that in England. Something in 
| the way of an approach to international amity has 
| heen fostered, if not aroused, by its appearance. 
| 


For the first time the American has been shown 
how large a proportion of what was best in English 
life and thought sympathized with him in his 
endeavour to throw off an unjust and abominable 
yoke. From historical students and from statesmen 
of authority Sir George has received assurances of 
the salutary effects of his writing, while the more 
lenlightened portion of the American press has 
| welcomed the book as making for friendship. Most 
important result of its appearance is the call on 
the other side of the water for a recasting of those 
American school-books which have preached ani- 
mosity and encouraged dislike to Great Britain. 
“It is manifest,” says one periodical of wide circu- 
lation and influence, “that most of our school his- 
tories of the United States will have to be rewritten, 
for the major part of them fail to recognize the 
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momentous trut h which the work before us must 
he held to have established.” In its present shape 
t history is likely to be productive of further 
benetit, simply because its perusal is more of a 
pleasure and less of a task. The chapters dealing 
vith the conduct of affairs in England are still the 
most animated, but those dealing with American 


ue 


vivacity. No attempt has been made to modify 
the view expressed concerning George IIL, who 
remains the most sinister character in the book, 

i whose influence is shown as constantly malig- 
nant. Some interesting matter is furnished in 
appendixes. The new edition will do much to 


popularize a useful, readable, and in many respects 


rilliant history. 


The Shade of the Batkans. (Nutt.) 


For this collection of Bulgarian folk-song and pro- 


verbs, for the first time rendered into English, and 
for the essays, the popular poetry, and the origin of 
the Bulgars with which it is associated, three writers 
ire responsible. Pencho Slaveikotf—who is spoken 
of as “the caged lion of Sotia “and as “the figure 
of revolt "—is answerable for the poems in the 
wiginal. Among other things noteworthy about 
iim, he is the owner of remarkable eyes: “ Eyes 
weary with the world’s trouble, darkling eyes, eyes 
t the twilit woods, then of a woodland faun, eyes 
that lure you and dance away from you, eyes that 
laugh at you and their owner, unbearable eyes. 4 
“ otherwise “ H. B.,” otherwise Henry Bernard, 
has executed the translat ion and the notes, and 
FE. J. Dillon writes on ‘The Origin and Language of 

e Primitive Bulgars.” The book thus constituted 
is a pleasant and valuable contribution to folk-lore. 
Many of the songs are of great merit, and all are 
fullof character. Like most folk-lore poems, they 
save a vein of deep melancholy, and are generally 
in a minor key. Some of them recall Heine, notably 
the * Po n valk’ song, No. 42. Familiarity with scenes 
f slaughter is continually manifested, and the 
blood in which since 1S76 Southern Bulgaria has 
been steeped exercises a strong and easily per- 
eptible influence. The growth of flowers out of 


the eraves of unfortunate lovers, comm = in ballad 
literature, is an occasional feature. In * The Legend 
of the Sweet Bash’ it is thus said 


And from he grave of him a vine did grow, 
And from the grave of her a blushing rose 
Because they loved each other all too we ul. 


Other poems, such as ‘ The Sam vila as Wife,’ are 
linked to lege eo of swan-maidens. Very strange 
and quaint is * The Last J urney of St. Peter's 
Mother,’ who, in spite of her son’s position as janitor 
f heaven, drops, for her miserliness and want of 
sympathy, into hell, whence she is unable to escape. 
ny of the proverbs are curious. Among such are 
‘Cod is not sinless; He created the world,” with 
restion of Omar Khayyam; “* The m an who 

has looked life in the face fears not to die ‘The 


Heiduck’s shadow is the scaffold.” Pr oe 
interesting are the introduction and essays. We 
learn, however, wit! dee} » regret, that the sony 

Bard of the Dir wit za—our admiration for 
which is deep-seated—are spurious, and are to be 
lassed with Ossian and similar works. They are 
al “punt | Mile. Heléne Vacaresco, 


‘ rated by Carmen Sylva, and rendered into 
sh—most charmingly—by Miss Alma Strettell 


ihe loumanianb pei ul nas not 


liscontent and outbreak have gained greatly in} 


remotest idea of these songs ; of theic form, of their 
context, or of their language."’ Thus to be told 
diminishes greatly t the gratification we have received 
from a work which, in that and other respects, is a 
delight. Some of the stories are excellent. One 
of a Royal Highness selling to an evening paper the 
documents concerning his projected assassination 
is staggering. There is some banter of the “ pran- 
cing procession of adjectives " of Mr. Edmund Gosse 
when, after patronizing Norway and Holland, he 
‘was good enough to consider Bulgaria. 


The Anatomy of Melancho’y. By Robert Burton. 
$ vols.” (Bell & Sons.) 
Or the numerous works forming part of “The 
Standard Library,” whic h +" now issued in a new 
and superior shape as **‘ The York Library,” we are 
| disposed to regard this with most favour. Reprints 
‘of Burton’s classic work are many. some of 
them being very handsome in shape. We know no 
edition, however, prettier, more legible, cheaper, 
and more convenient than this, which may, as 
we have tested, be perused with comfort and 
delight. It has a capital introduction and notes 
trustworthy in the main, if not always impeccable, 
reproduces in diminished size the quaint and signi- 
ficant title-page of the original edition, and has an 
excellent ice. For the man who collects books 
for the purpose of study the edition is ideal. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
yeading, the ReTies, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


Sr. Swituts Pig hanginga Man”).—N. M. & A. 
are aware of the sheep story; see their query. The 
| articles will be found 8** 8. viii., ix., xi. 

E. S. Dopesox.—We shall be pleased to forward 
a communication to our whose anony- 
mity we are obliged to res; 
H. P. L. (“* Reprints *N. & Q.’").—A second 
volume followed in 1859, entitled ‘Choice Notes: 
Folk-lore. There was no other 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ** The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, F.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make ro exception. 
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JAPAN: the PLACE and PEOPLE. HANA: a DAUGHTER of JAPAN. 


THE ATHENZUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, a 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. % 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
ENGLAND UNDER the STUARTS. FRENCH PROFILES. EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 


MISS GORDON CUMMINGS MEMORIES. 

NELLIE MATURIN’S VICTORY. OLIVE KINSELLA. GODFREY MARTEN, UNDERGRADUATE. 
The NIGHT of RECKONING. HEART of MY HEART. The PROVINCIALS. 

ASSY RIOLOGICAL BOCKkS, BOOKS on DANTE. 

BOOKS and THINGS: a COLLECTION of SfRAY REMARKS. The OTHER SIDE of the 
LANTERN. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. The LIFE of ST. FRANCIS. The WORDS of 
ST. FRANCIS from his WORKS and the EARLY LEGENDS. The PRIORESS’sS TALE, and 
other TALES. The JEWISH ENCYCLOP_EDIA. The ENGLISH WORKS of ROGER 
ASCHAM. The EARTHLY PARADISF. ENGLISH SEAMEN. DON QUIXOTE. The rec 
PLAYS of SHAKESPEARE. HAZELL’S ANNUAL. . 


A VETERAN SCHOLAR, CROMWELL on Sir JOHN PALGRAVF. Mr. COX and The EYANINE? 
Tre BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM, The SPENSERIAN STANZA, SCHOOL of a 
IRISH LEARNING, DUBLIN. 


The UNVEILING of LHASA. RESEARCH NOTES. 
The ORESTEIA of -ESJCHYLUS. FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS at the GRAFTON GALLERY. 
SYMPHONY CONCERT, ‘CHILDHOOD of CHRIST. DAUGHTER. 


GREAT FRIENDS. 


Last Week’s ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


FROM the MONARCHY to the REPUBLIC in FRANCE. SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. . 

The HUNGRY FORTIES. The GARRICK CLUB. REMAINS of T. G. LAW My 

NEW NOVELS:—The Secret Woman; A Song of a Single Note; Some Loves and a 1 Life ; Aubrey . 
Ellison ; He that Fateth Bread with Me ; The Mysterious Miss Cass ; The Face in the Flashlight ; ai 
L’Amant et le Médecin. 

RECENT AMERICAN SPORTING LITERATURE. a 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Otia; A Secret Agent in Port Arthur; The Biology of British Politics ; The pe 


Unemployed ; Revolutionary Types ; L’Almanach des Sports; Sir Thomas More; Romance of the 
Feudal Chateaux ; Adventures of a Post Captain; The Young Gardener's Kalendar; Guide to 
Italy and Sicily ; The Technique of Indexing ; Classical Echoes in Tennyson ; The Upper Norweod 
Atheneum. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

W. FRASER RAE; BRITISH MUSEUM READING-ROOM; The TRUSTWORTHINESS of the 
ST. ALBANS CHRONICON ANGLLE. 1328-88; WORDSWORTHIANA; POPE'S ESSAY on 
MAN; PALIO and PONTE; MR. H. F. COX. 

ALSO 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—The Cambridge Natural History; Anthropolegical Notes; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Verrocchio ; Scottish Pewter-Ware and Pewterers ; Scotland Illustrated; G. F. Watts at 
Burlington House; Archwological Notes; G. H. Boughton, R.A.; The Ariosto in the National 
Gallery ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Hadow on the Vienne-e Period ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 

DRAMA :—Much Ado about Nothing ; The Chosen People ; Mrs. Dering’s Divorce ; King Henry V. ; The 
Arden Shakespeare ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA :—The Lairds of Fife. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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“THE CHEAPEST AND HANDIEST WORK ON THE 
PEERAGE EVER ISSUED.” 


Crown 8yo, neatly half-bound in blue leather and scarlet cloth, 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 


Full dark blue morocco, with gilt edges, round corners, price 5s. net. 


WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 1905, 


BEING 


DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS, 


AND CONTAINING 


A 


AN EXTENDED LIST OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
THE PEERAGE WITH TITLED ISSUE, 
DOWAGER LADIES, 

BARONETS, KNIGHTS, AND COMPANIONS, 
PRIVY COUNCILLORS, 

AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPs, 
WITH A COMPREHENSIVE INTRODUCTION, 
AND AN INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS, 


‘Principal among the claims of ‘Whitaker's Peerage’ are convenience of shape and 
facility of reference, A special feature is the care that has been bestowed on the designa- 
tions and styles of the relations of Peers, The Index to Seats and Residences is also to be 
commended,’ — tes and ies, 


J. WHITAKER & SONS, Liirep, 12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Padlished Weekly by JOHN ©. PRANCIS. Bream's Baildings. Chaneery Lane EC : and Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
Atheazam Press. Sream’s Buildings Chancery Lane, E C.—Saturdey. 1905 
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